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RHE TALLER 


His Chum Knew. 


HE review at Aldershot in honour 
of the King of Denmark reminds 
one of a former event. Two of 
the foreign visitors, not knowing 

their way, rode up to a sentry and 
asked, *““Do vou know where the 
Prince of Wales or the Duke of York 
is?’’ ‘No, sir,’ replied Tommy 
saluting, ‘I don’t know myself, but 
I'll ask my mate. He knows.all the 
public-houses about here.” 

For Posterity. 

“The Queen’s féte at the Mansion 

House on June 13 is sure to 

be a success. On a similar occasion 
a while ago when Queen Alexandra 
was present a little girl put up her 
sweet and tempting mouth to be 
kissed. Before anybody could realise 
it the Queen stooped down and 
kissed her. ‘‘ Why, Mollie,” said her 
astounded mother after the royal 
visitor had passed on, “how could 
you?” ‘Well,’ said the little girl, 
“‘T fought it would be interestin’ to 
tell my grandchildren.” 


Cheers in Fractions. 
a Ge B.” goes to Cambridge to - day 
* to receive an honorary degree. 
When the late Lord Goschen was similarly 
honoured at Oxford he had just converted 
3 per cent. Consols into 2§ per cent. 
On his entering the Sheldonian an under- 
graduate shouted out, “ Three cheers for 
Goschen.’”’ ‘‘ Three cheers be hanged!” 
bawled out another student, “two and 
three-quarters are quite enough for him.” 


io 


Dover Street Studios 
“ TRIXIE”’ 


MISS MARIE LOHR AS 


The charming young comédienne who has scored 
a great success in ‘‘My Wife” at the Haymarket 


A TEA PARTY EXTRAORDINARY 


of tlh 
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DAY. 


Not a Teetotaller. 
A2 amusing incident occurred when 
-Mr. Phelps, the American ambassador, 
went down to receive a Cambridge degree. 
While being entertained at dinner, on 
being pressed to take wine he bent 
across to Dr. Kennedy and _ said, 
“Do you know, the chief thing I 
have to complain of in English 
hosts is, that they are too hospi- 
table ; they positively won’t let me 
drink water. By the way, what sort 
of water do you get at Cambridge, 
professor?’’ Kennedy looked blank 
for a moment and then said, “I 
haven't tasted it for forty years.” 


m 


On Christ Church Meadows. 

“Ts it true that a ’varsity man soon 
forgets what he has learned 

at college?” 

“No, sir; it is not. I can row 
just as well now as when | was. up 
at Oxford.” 

ih i 


Raleigh Outdone. 
he Queen, of course, will be 
present at the state ball at 
Buckingham Palace. One recalls 
the story of the courtly mayor of a small 
town in the midlands. He had the honour 
of dancing at some public ceremonial with 
the Queen (then Princess of Wales). She 
smilingly warned him that she had just had 
the measles in her household, and she hoped 
that she would not give him the disease. 
Bowing low, the mayor answered, ‘‘ Your 
Royal Highness, I should be happy to 
take anything from so charming a source.”’ 


Dover Stree, Studws 


The above photograph realistically represents the small army of clever people who are engaged in making London laugh by the production of ‘‘ My Wife.” 
Appearing in the photograph are: Messrs. Frederick Harrison, Horace Watson, Michael Morton, Aubrey Smith, A. E. Matthews, H. Marsh Allen, Holman 
Clark, Philip Knox, Fred Lewis, H. de Lange, Harry Norton, Victor H. Leslie, P. Clark, Athol Stewart, and Misses Marie Lohr, Millie Legarde, Marcelle 


Chevalier, and Ivy Chatwyn 
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Wite”’ Jlaymarlket. 


>A tats ii tS 


A SCENE-AT THE END OF ACT I1.—GERALD’S GUESTS RATE HIM FOR HIS NEGLECT 


The names of characters, reading from left to right, are: Captain Putnam Fusby (Mr. E. W. Tarver), Mrs. Denham Lane (Miss 
Eversleigh (Mr. Aubrey Smith), ‘‘Gibby” (Mr. A. E. Matthews), Miriam Hawthorne (Miss Millie Legarde) 


Gordon Walker), Gerald 


ACT ACT Il.—AT THE “HOTEL BELLEVUE,” SWITZERLAND 


Trixie (Miss Marie Lohr) to her husband (Mr. Aubrey Smith): You think 


I.—GENERAL EVERSLEIGH AND TRIXIE 


you're looking cross, but you’re quite mistaken 


Gerald Eversleigh te- 
gards himself as the 
bachelor friend, cown- 


sellor, and partial 
guardian of Beatrice 
Dupré, a vivacious 
young girl with a 


French father and an 
English mother, She 
is—or believes herself— 
in love with a French 
youth, René Falandres, 
who is regarded as an 
impossible son-in-law 
by her father 


and mother our address. 


Trixie: Good evening, Davies 


A SCENE FROM ACT 


Dover Stree: Stud.os 


Davies: (Mr. Holman Clark): Mrs. Eversleigh! 
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Gerald: Unless you've conceived another funny idea and given your father 
Trixie: (who has done so): Oh nol 


So Trixie, to hood- 
wink papa, persuades 
her indulgent friend, 
Gerald, to marry her, 
intending afterwards to 
procure a divorce so 
that she can marry 
Renee They go to 
Switzerland for a make- 
believe honeymoon, 
spend a most unpleasant 
time, and separate, only 
to meet again in 
London and discover 
their mutual affection 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 


&c. 


PORTUGAL, TOURS AND CRUISES. 


EVERY TEN DAYS. = 
14 days, £12; 23 days, £16 to £20. 


The Splendid New TWIN-SCREW Steamers LANFRANC and ANTONY (6,4C0 tons) 
are employed in this service. 


BOOTH LINE &.Aimes' seccct, 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT <GOMEANYS2S:5- OPHIR. 


6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 H.P. 


Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN or 
FRETHEIM, LOEN, MEROK, NAES and UDDA. 


Days’ Delightful Cruise for 13 Guineas 
1 and upwards. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND : 
Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHET- 
LAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht ‘St. Sunniva’’ from Leith to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS of 
Norway, June 20th, July 2nd, 13th, and 25th, and August 6th; inclusive fare from £10 10s. 

CRUISE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN from Leith, August 17th, Gravesend 19th, calling at 
Torquay, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Man, Greenock, Oban, Stornoway, Orkney, 
Aberdeen, and Leith. 


From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS ond the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May Ist to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotei for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from THomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Worpir & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Mitne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CuHarLes 
MerryLeEs, Manager, Aberdeen. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Lad aloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 
Canal ; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse; PITT & Scorr. Ltd., 25, Cannon Street, E. GEO. W. WHEATLEY 
& Co., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Stree! erdeen : or 

EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN. 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Mutch, Limehouse, T_ondon.” Telephone—Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 Eastern, 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” ay Office, Aberdeen, No. 7. 


e, Strand, London. 
Liverpool. 


14th & 29th June. 
13th & 27th July. 
ioth & 24th Aug. 


” ” 


BY THE 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE 
Via HARWICH 


AND THE 
HOOK OF HOLLAND. 
Corridor Vestibuled Trains. 
Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C.., for descriptive 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 
EMERS ON#S# -C.A.G, 


CURED BY 
Send'13 Stamps to G. WAUGH & Co., 177a, Regent Street, London, W. 


AND TRY. 
It takes away pain and kills the root. 


HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD. 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE. 


AZOLIAN HALL 
THURSDAY, June 13, at 3. 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
Bliithner Grand Pianoforte. 
Programme will include :— 


PERCY GRAINGER, 


Sonata F Minor tee Aer see Brahms. 
Prelude and Fugue, C Sharp Minor «.- Bach. 
Norwegian Folkdances and Songs aes «+ Grieg. 
Two Irish Dances on «. Stanford—Grainger. 


Tickets 10/6, 5/-, and 2/6, at Hall and usual Agents. 
Concert Direction, E. L. Ropinson, 7, Wigmore Street, W. 


STAMMERING 
ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 
residence, 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Pupils taken. in: 


“I 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE, By Oscar Wixpz. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.30. 


ST. JAMES'S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 
EVERY EVLNING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Sutro. 


MR. GEORGE AT.EXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in 
THE WALES OF JERI CLHIO: 
The successful Play in Four Acts by ALFRED SuTRo. 
MATINEE every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
I AST WEEK®. EVERY EVENING at 8.30, LAST WEEKS. 
CLANCARTY. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2,30. 


AIETY THEATRE, Manager, Mr. Georcr Epwarpes. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 
| ONDON HIPPODROME,. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
= : Mdle. ADELINE GENFE, Premiére Danseuse. 
MR. HYMACK. THE PEREZOFFS, LE PAGES. 
DERBY PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, EARL'S COURT, 

Open lla.m.to1ll p.m. 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN'S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL COURT. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 

WORKING TOBACCO, CARPET, AND OTHER EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE, 

PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS—FREE. 
“THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES.” 
VIEWS of MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO, &c. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


ATTRACTIONS AT THE 
BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
“OLD JAPAN" IN THE ‘EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Teahouses, and Geisha. 
A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES, 

Exhibiting every phase of their wonderful Crafts. 

A Wealth of Cherry, Peach, and Wistaria Blooms. 
SEE THE WATERFALL AND THE LOTUS POND. 
FUJI YAMA.—NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 


H 


ARRICK. 


: JAPANESE THEATRE. FREE. 
“OLD JAPAN.” “OLD JAPAN.” 


The New Great Chute—Maxim's Flying Machine. 
Balkan Stalactite Caves—Pygmies from Ituri. 
The FISHING CORMORANTS. 

The Salt Mine—The Switchback. 

See the NEW ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


How To Save 103 Sa. FT. In YouR BEDRoom. 


SEE Exhibit of the 

“BAT? EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT” EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT” EXPANDING BED. 


(Manufactured only by THe ExpanpinG Bep Co., Ltp., 17, Church St., Kensington) 
IN DUCAL HALL, BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION. 


GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, W. 
XHIBITION OF WORKS BY MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY 
OF: PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission 1/-, including Catalogue. 
Organised by EuGENE CREMETTI. 


CHAMONIX, SAVOY HOTEL-CFIRST CLASS, In the Best and most 


Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
Prospectus sent on application to Tarrraz-CouTTerT. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (Ireland). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH_BELFAST 
NORTH OF IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. : 
TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES via HOLY- 
HEAD and DUBLIN (NortH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE. 
FIVE CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 
Breakfast and Dining Cars arerun between Dublin and Belfast, and between Bel‘ast and Greenore, 
MOLNT.'IN, LOUGH, RIVER AND SEA. GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING- 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


AND THE 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and Eme- 

(or the Atlantic Coast). Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA, Denes Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole Course)- 
Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 

(Head of Lough Swilly). 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort (18-hole Course). New Route via Ballyroney 20w 


open. 

On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 

Balmy and restorative climate. 

Drives through Historical and Antiquarian districts. 

River Boyne. 

Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 


HOTELS. 

The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. : 

Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street, Dublin. 

Tickets at very reduced rates, available for 16 days, are issued on Thursdays till end of 
September, from LONDON AND PRINCIPAL STATIONS IN SOUTH AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND, via Holyhead and Greenore and via Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall), TO 
BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, WARRENPOINT, THE DONEGAL COAST, AND HIGH- 
LANDS embracing Bundoran. Killvhbegs, Glenties, Burtonport, Cresslough, and Carndonagh. 

The Donegal Coast faces the Atlantic Ocean; the air is invigorating and the temperature 
mild and genial. 

Dustin, 1907. 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 
BOYNE VALLEY. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Steam Launch om 


HENRY PLEWS, General Manager- 
ET 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as_follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken t0 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Caught by 
the Camera. 


Spiritualism 


THE OPENING OF THE SEANCE THE MEDIUM POSING AS THE ‘SIGNOR” OR ‘‘ MASTER SPIRIT” 


The above shows the medium, a resident of Morpeth, who is assuming to 
be under the control of a spirit 


This picture shows the remarkable make-up assumed by the medium. On 
his head is a chest-protector 


Leeds has teen the scene of a te- 
markable series of seances in which 
one of the best-known mediums of 
to-day has imposed upon the credulity 
of jhousands of Spiritualists in York- 
shire and the north of England. 
This man, who appears as the 
main figure in the accompanying 
“spirit”? photographs, is an engine- 
minder who has found it lucrative 
to desert his engine at frequent inter- 
vals in order to humbug devout 
Spiritualists at fees varying from a 
guinea to thirty-five shillings per night. 
Recently, by means of a sutstantial 
fee, the medium was persuaded {o 
give in a private house a material- 
ising seance at which our pho'o- 
grapher con‘r ved to ke present. A 
thorough search showed nothing upon 
the medium in the shape of drapery, 
-ut, as the photographs will show, 
his chest protector, cleverly manipu- 
lated, played an important part in 
the farce, while the “‘spirit’s’’ gar- 
ments were evidently ironed flat and 
concealed in the lining of one of the 
medium’s garmen’s as in the pho‘o- 
gtaphs creases are plainly to te seen. 
The medium hav'ng entered an 
improvised curtained cabinet in a corner 
of the room, lights were lowered until 
it was impossible to distinguish more 
than just the outline of one’s neigh- 
bours. The only light permitted was 
that of a small red lamp. While the 
“assistants”? sang a hymn the medium 
proclaimed ty his deep breathing that 


THE MEDIUM “‘SNAPPED” AT CLOSE RANGE 


This photograph was taken by another camera at 

the same moment as the right-hand picture seen 

above. The pose of the medium must not be 

mistaken for one of coyness. His right hand is 

concealed for a purpose and his mouth supports 
the sheet in which he is enveloped 
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he was going into a trance. Then a 
faint rustling as of a folded piece of 
linen being shaken out ins‘de the cabinet 
was heard. . This was explained away 
by a devout believer as the tuilding 
up of the form. 

Another hymn. Then someone 
asked, “Is there too much light?” 
Three sharp notes on the bell gave an 
emphatic “ Yes,’’ according to the Spiri- 
tualistic jargon, The tiny light was 
still further lowered, and at an invi- 
tation from one of the c’rcle the 
“spirit”? apreared. 

In keseeching ‘ones several of 
the good people present asked him 
{o touch those he loved, bidding 
him not be afraid. A willowy arm 
was extended through the darkness, 
and a horny hand, like that of a 
workman, touched three or four, A 
boot creaked, and the “spirit ’’ dis- 
appeared behind the curtain. After 
more hymn-singing and a further 
invitation the “signor” or “ master 
spirit’”’—this time apparently a very 
much taller man—came forth. It was 
then that the flashlight photographs 
were taken, and the light as well as 
the subsequent prints—reproduced here 
—showed a man bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to the medium, The 
discovery proved too much for the 
latter, and he disappeared from Leeds, 
in all probability for good. 

The photographs reproduced on 
this page were taken by Mr. C.S, 
Best of Queen’s Square, Leeds 
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Ghe PIPES of PAN 
By Landon Ronald. 


A Question of Libel. 


JURY had to be provided witha 


dozen copies of “ David Copper- 
field’? recently in order to esti- 


mate ina libel suit the amount 


of damages the plaintiff had_sus- 
tained in being compared to Uriah 
Heep. 


Agreeable Politics. 
he annual meeting and reception 
of the Association of Conserva- 
tive Clubs takes place next Friday. 
Some years ago a delegate walking 
along a corridor at the ‘* Hotel Cecil” 
thought he recognised a friend, so 
he gave him a thump on the back and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo, old boy, politics 
continue to agree with you, eh?” 
The other turned round and revealed 
the features of the Premier, the late 
Lord Salisbury, who smilingly replied, 
“Yes, thank you; politics do con- 
tinue to agree with me.” After 
mumbling an apology the delegate 
flew for his very life. 


American Plays. 
hough there are now many American 
plays being performed in London a 

few years back it was nearly impossible to 
get such accepted by English managers. 
Maurice Barrvmore after submitting a 
play was told, “I like the piece, old 
fellow, but I don’t see how I can use 
you in the cast. Your beastly American 


dialect won’t do at all. They won't 
have it.’ “Well, that’s 
strange,’ replied Barry- 


more; “they told me on 
the other side they wouldn't 
have me on account of my 
beastly. English — dialect. 
What am I to do—give 
recitations on the trans- 
atlantic steamers? ” 


& 


Peer’s Confession. 
Lord Ribblesdale, who 
has resigned the post 
of chief Government whip 
in the House of Lords and 
is reported to have left the 
Liberal. party, once had 
an amusing and good- 
humoured encounter with 
the late Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Ribblesdale during 
the debate in the House 
on the old Home Rule Bill 
had given a chapter of 
autobiography. “ All con- 
fessions are interesting,” re- 
torted Lord Salisbury— 
“from St. Augustine to 
Rousseau, from Rousseau 
to Lord Ribblesdale.” 


ying Power. 
he Hon. Edward Blake, 
M.P., whose illness is 
so deplored, was once the 
Premier of Ontario in 
Canada. A few years ago 
he made a clever speech in 
the House of Commons on 
the Irish question but spoke 
for three hours. “ Oh! that’s 
nothing,’ said another Irish 
member in reply to a com- 
plaint by a friend; “I’ve 
heard him speak for five 
hours in Canada.” 


Sta 


LADY KNARESBOROUGH 


Who is entertaining a good deal this season. Laty 

Knaresborough, known for so long as a dinner- 

giving hostess as Lady Meysey Thompson, is now 

likely to take an equally leading réle as a dancing 
hostess 


“VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS” 


A group of portraits of well-known authors and artists, sketched by Mr. A. S. Boyd, 

who are contributing to a delightful collection of ‘‘ good things” contained in the 

volume, ‘‘ The Book of the Queen’s Féte,”’ edited by Mr. W. Pett-Ridge and published 
by Mr. Carl Hentschel in aid of the Lord Mayor's Cripples’ Fund 
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The Latest Paolo and Francesca. 

IGNOR MANCINELLI, who will be 
remembered by all habitués of 
Covent Garden both as conductor 
and composer, has written a new 

opera entitled vancesca e Paolo, 

which is to be produced at the Scala, 

Milan, during the next winter season. 

This will be his third opera, the two, 

previous ones being Isora di Provenza, 

produced at Bologna in 1884, and 

Evo e Leandro, heard for the first time 

in concert form at the Norwich Festi- 

val in 1896 and given ten years later 
at Covent Garden, conducted by the 
composer. 


ae te 
Mancinelli in England. 


ancinelli came to this country 
twenty-one years ago, being 
engaged by the late Sir Augustus 
Harris to conduct the opera seasons, 
first at Drury Lane and then at Covent 
Garden—a post he held until the 
year before last. He proved himself 
to be an opera conductor of very 
rare gifts, possessing a remarkable 
memory, a keen sense of rhythm, and a 
very strong personality. 


she 


te 


An Able Leader. 
Maneineli was extremely popular with 
the- orchestra, who recognised in 
him a leader of very rare attainments; but 
owing to his extreme irritability of temper 
he was very much feared by everyone else, 
both on the stage and off. He held a 
unique position here, how- 
ever, for several. years, and 
it was only after the death 
of Sir Augustus Harris that 
his power began to wane. 
Madame Clara Butt. 
he statement made in 
several quarters lately 
that Madame Clara Butt 
has again fallen ill and 
had been obliged to go 
abroad for her health is 
without foundation, 
Madame Clara Butt was 
never better in her life, and 
has recently returned with 
her husband from Wood- 
hall Spa in Lincolnshire, 
where she has been spend- 
ing her holiday. She is at 
present fulfilling a few 
private engagements, but 
will not be heard in public 
again until she appears at 
her own concert at the 
Albert Hallon the 29th inst., 
when she will say ‘Au 
revoir”? to her countless 
admirers previous to her 
departure for Australia. 
* th bi 
Writ in Haste. 
n connection with. the 
revival of Jolanthe it 
may be recalled that the 
overture of that opera—a 
masterly composition— was 
written by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van at one sitting. After 
the work Sir Arthur went 


to the theatre looking 
fatigued and extremely 
pale. He said to Mr. 


George Grossmith, “I’ve 
done it, but I’ll never do 
it again.” 
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OVERHEARD AT RANELAGIH. By N. Schlegel. 


He: Are you still engaged? She: No He: | congratulate you. How did you manage it? 
She: By marrying him 
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(EUR A AISEITI 


Fishes Beautifully. 
EXT Saturday, June 15, the close 
season for fresh-water fish ends. 

Among others Mr. Andrew Lang 

will rejoice, for he is a keen 
fisherman. Mr. George Moore relates a 
story of his literary brother. Putting up 
at a village one summer he was told by 
the landlady, “Literary gentlemen come 
here often, sir; we've had Mr. Andrew 
Lang staying here.” 
“Oh really! Does he 


fish? Is he a good 
fisherman?” asked 
Mr: Moores, ses: 


sir, he fishes beauti- 
fully.” “Really! 
Does he catch 
much?’’ “No, sir, 
he never catches any- 
thing, but he fishes 
beautifully.” 


For the Holidays. 


e read ina con- 
tinental paper 

the following adver- 
tisement: ‘‘ W is 
the favourite resort 
of all persons in 
search of solitude. 
Hence this peaceful 
hamlet is frequented 
by a crowd of visitors 
from all parts of the 
world.” 


Only Saw Hedges. 
A ardent motorist, meeting a friend, 
said, ‘I’ve just made a trip from 
London to John o’ Groats in my car and 
have orders to write it up for a magazine. 
Wonder where | could*get a good horse ?”’ 
“What on earth do you want with a 
horse?” asked the friend, much surprised. 
“IT must repeat the trip in a carriage 
so as to get an idea of the scenery you 
know.” 


IN 
THE 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS ELLEN TERRY AND 


Poore Judgment. 
“The fact that Hampshire plays the South 
Africans on June 13 brings to mind 
that it was in South Africa at the Pieter- 
maritzburg Oval that Major Poore, the 
Hampshire batsman, made his first century. 
At the time he was not considered much 
of a batsman. During the first over Mr. 
C. Wright of Notts, known in cricketing 
circles as ‘‘ Chawles,”’ remarked sotto voce, 


“This chap won’tstoplong. Hecan't bat 
for bananas.” Another over passed and 
Chawles stroked his chin. ‘‘H’m,’ he 
remarked to a comrade, “I believe this 
fellow can bat after all.” Another over 
or two and Chawles was visibly astonished. 
“For Heaven's sake, George,” he cried to 
Lohmann, who was bowling, “get this 
chap out or he'll stay in all day!” Since 
then Major Poore has knocked up many 
centuries in proof of his cricketing powers. 


HER HUSBAND, MR. CAREW 
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A Judge’s Adventure. 
tis the Lewes meeting this week. Old 
Squire Heathcote, a sportsman of 
former days, used to tell a story of an 
occasion when he was a judge at a meeting 
in the little Sussex town. Hisseat of judg- 
ment was a sentry box. In one race the 
finish was rather close and went against 
the “popular idol.” As the horses drew 
near the winning post the sentry box was 
upset, and down went 
the squire beneath it. 
There the roughs kept 
him for some time. 
“Did you see the 
finish?’’ they asked. 
“No, no,” replied the 


squire. ‘‘Then you 
don’t know what’s 
won. Come out.” 


“ And we had to run 
the race over again,” 
said the squire. 


The South Africans. 
t seems that the 
visiting team 
has several bowlers 
who can go one 
better than Mr. 
Bosanquet by send- 
ing down “ googlies”’ 
without the  inter- 
vening bad balls. 
The new style may 
be known as 
* Voglies.” 


Foulsham & Banfield 


# 
The Three Classes. 

gentleman travelling in a second-class 
carriage recently had a misunder- 
standing with a lady. ‘‘ You don’t appear 
to know the difference between second and 
third class,” said the lady. “ Madam,” 
he replied, ‘“‘in the first class the passen- 
gers behave rudely to the guard; in the 
third the guard behaves rudely to the 
passengers ; in the second the passengers 

behave rudely to each other.” 


UNCLE OF THE CZAR 


a THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, EXCITING POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


In the match, Rugby v. Hurlingham, some interesting polo was witnessed. 

The agility of the polo pony is well illustrated above. The Duke of Roxburghe, 

in the foreground, is seen pulling his pony round suddenly, the animal 
turning on its hind legs only 


Snapped in the Bois de Boulogne the other day. The Grand Duke Alexis, 

who goes in daily fear of Nihilists, is staying in Paris incognito and is 

closely watched by secret police agents, whose cycles are seen in the 
photograph 
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OUTSIDE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. By G. Belcher. 


atte a memes tens tacit 
eters Soa Sencar se 


“| PICCADILLY. | 


Blind Man: Yes, sir; I’ve seed a lot of trouble in my time 
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Dog-stealing Extraordinary. 
HE German dramatist who bor- 
rowed ‘The Hound of the Basker- 
villes’” and turned it into a 
melodrania of great success is said 
to be intending to bring over the piece to 
England. Sir Arthur Sherlock Holmes is 
on the watch for him and will give hima 
Moriarty reception. 


Copywrong. 
t is not at all certain legally whether 
much can be done to the piratical 
adapter if he has not borrowed appre- 
ciable amounts of dialogue, and there is 
no dialogue of importance to borrow ina 
detective story. 
The Annual Failure. 
ear after year we drop the bill, 
And copyright is faulty still ; 
So public scorn alone can kill an 
Outrage by such a Baskervillain. 


Filling Up the Cup. 
he Cabinet is believed to be rather 
disturbed by the fact that of the bills 
which were to be rejected by the wicked 
House of Lords none have-yet got through 
the House of Commons. Why not intro- 
duce all these measures in the Lords and 
get them rejected there without wasting 
time over them in the Commons? 


Empty. 
ow let us fill the foaming cup 
And Radicals wil] be in clover ; 
Alas! before they filled it up 
The House of Commons kicked it over. 


THE NEW ARMY 


Botha and the Strikers. 
“Lhe deputation of the miners on strike 
at Johannesburg had not very much 
to complain about. They thought, how- 
ever, that the charge of the Queen’s Bays 
on the mob was “‘too precipitate.” That 
is the mischief of cavalry; they are so 
hasty when they charge. 
Whoa, Whoa ! 
Why cannot those too hasty Bays 
Learn from the London cabby’s 
ways, 
And when against a crowd they go, 
Charge all they can but keep it slow? 


3 cod 

Sealed Taximeters. 
rouble is anticipated in assessing the 
threepenny relief granted to earned 
incomes under £2,000 a year. Why cannot 
professional men be fitted with taximeters ? 


The Law’s Delay. 
li lawyers, doctors, all were willing 
To have their income’s scale revealed, 
The Government might charge the shilling 
Till the taximeters were sealed. 
The threepence would not be returned 
Until the payers all were urned. 


May We? 
ow that the extra special envoy of the 
Mikado has gone, may we have The 
Mikado back ? 


The Lord High Prohibitioner. 
ise, legislators, to attack 
And throng into the lobby, 
And give us our Mikado back 
In spite of cruel —— 


« COMMEN 
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By Adrian 
: Ross. 


Useless Knowledge. 
We are told that geography isno longer 

to be required of candidates for the 
Foreign Office. This will save them a 
deal of trouble now and may save usa 
ereat deal of Empire in the future. 


ut 


Where is it? 

ss J amaica!’’ said the learned clerk— 
*Tet’s see—I’m rather in the dark ; 

I think I heard the other day 

It’s somewhere in the U.S.A.” 

And by his skilled official tact 

‘The statement soon became a fact. 


‘Australia? Yes, I know the name, 
But cannot place it all the same. 

I think I heard my aunt relate 

It was an independent state ; 

I fancy, but I do not know.” 

And in a year the fact was so. 


“The Isle of Wight? A German force 
Has landed there you say, of course ! 
It is in China, is it not? 
I used to know, but I forgot. 
A German colony perhaps?” 
And it remained so on the maps. 
te tt at 
Temperance Legislation. 
“The temperance leaders get up on their 
tubs 
And call on C.-B. to shut up all the pubs. 
“A regular mandate we gave you,” they 
say, 
“ Let somebody find us a bill and a day.” 
‘We're sorry,’ the Cabinet sadly reply, 
“Your mandate was clear, as we do not 
deny, 
But still fora bit we must ask you to wait ; 
We haven’t a manand we can’t find a date.” 


MODEL—BY TOM BROWNE. No. 3. 


Employers who will not grant their employés facilities for joining to be used as running targets 
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Sen PALACE. ox 
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Priestley & Sons 


THE R.M.S. ‘*ADRIATIC,” ONE OF THE PALATIAL STEAMERS OF THE WHITE STAR LINE 


This splendid vessel, in very truth a floating palace, inaugurates the new service that the White Star Line is now running from 
Southampton to meet the growing demand of travellers for facilities to enable them to embark and disembark at either a 
continental or British port. The ‘‘Adriatic’ is at the present time making her second voyage to New York 


Bull, Austin & Co, 


A FIRST-CLASS STATEROOM A GLIMPSE OF THE READING AND WRITING SALOON 
Our photograph shows very clearly the luxurious manner in In this apartment may be obtained all the latest works of fiction 
which these apartments are completed as well as a splendid range of more serious works 


‘@eeeene 


Bull, Austin & Co, 


A VIEW OF THE FIRST-CLASS DINING SALOON 


As may be gathered from the above photographs the accommodation on the “ Adriatic"’ leaves nothing to be desired. The 
“Adriatic” is even equipped with Turkish and electric baths, and is, in fact, the first steamer to be so fitted. Adjacent to 
this apartment is a splendid gymnasium 
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The Amecdotes of a 
Pianist Pedestrian. 


By Percy Grainger. 


Early Escapades. 


VEN as a small boy I was very fond 
of physical exercise, and more espe- 
cially of walking. I was born in 
Melbourne and gave my first con- 

cert at the age of ten years. When there 
was a concert coming on at which I had 
to perform I always made a bargain with 
my mother that I should be allowed to do 
what I liked afterwards, and my favourite 
amusement on such occasions was to get 
on to one of the street tram cars and climb 
up on to the roof, in which forbidden 
position I would thoroughly enjoy my 
ride. I say forbidden because there are 
no roof seats upon these trams, and all 
passengers are supposed to travel inside 
the cars. After a bit I got quite friendly 
with some of the conductors, who would 
beckon me to mount their trams and 
discreetly look the other way while I 
clambered up on top. 


A Fifty-six Miles Tramp. 


My fondness for walking has remained 

with me until the present time. In 
New Zealand while I was on tour with 
Madame Ada Crossley’s concert party I did 
one very long walk. \Wewereat 
a place called Oamaru and our 
next halting place was a town 
named Timaru, fifty-six miles 
away. I lelt the first-named 
town at five minutes to two in 
the afternoon, and walking at 
the pace of four miles an hour 
reached Studholme Junction at 
nine in the evening, having 
covered a distance of twenty- 
eight miles. I rested here for 
half-an-hour and then started 
off again upon my journey. 


In Sixteen Hours. 
Oz the road I fell in with a 

couple of men who insisted 
upon it that I was a ship’s run- 
away. However, I managed 
at last to shake them off and 
continued my tramp unmolested. 
The last twenty miles was 
agonising, for I was not in 
training and had only got ordi- 
nary boots on; but there was 
a very beautiful sunrise and 
that made up for a lot. At 
six o'clock in the morning I 
eventually reached Timaru, hay- 
ing accomplished the fifty-six 
miles in sixteen hours. 

% % & 
Some Kind Inquiries. 

his walk of mine, which was 

mentioned in some of the 
New Zealand papers afterwards, 
brought me one or two rather 


amusing letters from people 
whom I had. never had the 
pleasure of meeting. A pro- 
fessional walker, for instance, 


wrote inviting me to walk him 
for a purse, while a young lady 
sent me a letter inquiring 
whether the object of my walk 
liad been the composition of 
something new in the way of 
nocturnes. She said she knew 
that it could not have been a 
moonlight sonata because there 
was no moon that night. 


Who recounts his interesting experiences on this page. 


Solicitous for my Happiness. 
Another lady, writing from Auckland, 

expressed her deep sympathy with 
me for having to adopt the desperate 
course of walking by night in order to 
cure the sleeplessness from which she had 
no doubt that I suffered. She begged to 
recommend to my notice a book that had 
been the means of completely curing the 
insomnia which had for a long time 
tortured her. “In Tune with the Inlinite ” 
was, she assured me, a book of extra- 
ordinary sleep-giving properties. 


Be # 


Wandering in South Africa. 
From New Zealand Madame Ada Cross- 
ley’s party went to South Africa, and 
here I did another good walk. We had 
given a concert at Pietermaritzburg and 
were due to give one next day at Durban. 
The distance. between these two towns is 
about sixty miles, and arrangements had 
of course been made for the party to travel 
by train. It struck me, however, that I 
would like to try the walk, and 50 after 
the concert I set out by myself on foot. 
It was exceedingly hot, so much so that I 
discarded most of my clothes, wearing 
only boots, socks, and light pants. 


MR. PERCY GRAINGER, THE PIANIST PEDESTRIAN 


his recital at the AZolian Hall on Thursday 
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An Obliging Stationmaster. 


I walked for a good distance along 
the road and then, as the result of 
a conversation which I had with the 


stationmaster of a small station by the 
wayside, I determined to do the rest of the 
journey along the railway line. My friend 
the stationmaster was very courteous and 
explained exactly how I ought to go. My 
surprise can therefore be imagined when, 
about an hour later, I was ov ertaken bya 
policeman who explained that walking 
along the line was against the law, that 
he had been put on to my track by the 
treacherous stationmaster, and that I must 
pay hima fine of 5s. “ But,’ he added 
genially, ‘‘as | don’t want to spoil your 
pace, you can pay me as you walk and 
I'll write you out a receipt without bother- 
ing you to Stop: 2 
Trampling Through the Night. 
Il through the night I kept tramping 
along, and before morning a train 
passed me in which the rest of the party 
were travelling, but they only had time to 
give. me a shout of encouragement as 
they were whirled past me into the 
darkness. 


fe 


Wanted, some Clothes. 


s time went on I began 

to wonder whether I 
should be able to get to 
Durban in time for the concert 
at all, and pressed forward with 
as much speed as possible. At 
last, and it was indeed a wel- 
come sight, appeared the rools 
of buildings ahead, and soon I 
was inside the town. It was 
not until then that I remembered 
that nobody had told me the 
name of the hotel where we 
were to put up. All myclothes 
had, of course, gone on by 
train, and here I was, very 
scantily clad, ina strange town 
and supposed to be going to 
play at a concert during the 
course of the next hour. 

i = 
The Rest of the Party. 
After some little difficulty 

managed to find my way 
to the concert hall, but once 
here I determined that nothing 
should induce me to go one 
step further, so I sat down 
on the steps and had a much- 
needed rest. Here I stayed 
until the rest of. the party came 
up, when I was promptly packed 
off to the hotel from which 
they had just come in order to 
get into my clothes and be 
back in time for my solo. 


% % % 


In the Stokehole. 

remember on the voyage 

from Australia to South 
Africa how much I felt the 
want of exercise. At last, with 
the captain’s permission, I went 
down and worked in the stoke- 
hole, but my hands were rather 
soft for the work and became 
so blistered and sore that I had 
to give up stoking in the end. 
I only just got them well in time 
for our South African tour. 
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Pretty Girls of Gottenberg. 


MINNA (MISS JEAN AYLWIN), CAPTAIN OF THE COLLEGE GIRLS 


The names of the college girls, reading from left to right, are: Front row—Misses Connie Stuart, Julian James, Gladys Cooper, Olive Wade, Kitty 
Lindley, Edith Lee; second row—Gertrude Wykes, Dora Fraser, Lily Shepherd, Daphne Earle, Lilian Birtles, Ethel Christian, Blanche Brown, 
Dorothy Young, Leonie Roy 


A SCENE IN THE MARKETPLACE, GOTTENBERG 


The names of the characters, reading from left to right, are: Miss Violet Halls, Mr. Edmund Payne, Mr. F. G. Blackman, Mr. George Miller 


Phowgraphs by Foulsham & Banfield 
CLEMENTINE, THE BURGOMASTER'S DAUGHTER (MISS VIOLET HALLS) IN CENTRE 


The names of the other characters, reading from left to right, are: Misses May Sarony, Margaret Webster, Doris Roberts, Ruth Argent, Bijou Dreno, M, Dewar, 
Lilian Bacchus, Eileen Irish, Lilian Schofield, Patty Wells, Tessie Hackney (Betti Berncastler), Gladys Desmond 


The new Gaiety play is one of the pronounced musical-comedy successes of the season. It lacks nothing in brightness of plot and wit of dialogue to make 
it go strong.” But the main feature, as is the rule with Edwardian productions, is the splendid staging and dress effects 
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Dancing an Intoxication. 
N my last little discourse 
* on music as a matriage 
breker I left out for lack 
of space the musical drug 
Yet a goodly portion of 
pre-marriage life is regulated by that 
drunkenness of the legs and feet. This 
the teetotallers have long felt, and together 
with the noble gift of Bacchus dancing 
too is condemned by them as a mode of 
intoxication. They are quite right as far 
fas the term, intoxication, is concerned. 
Dancing is the enthusiasm of the dumber 
parts of our body. ‘Teetotallers and other 
faddists decry it, of course. ‘They hate all 
‘enthusiasm and one can only wonder that 
they have not yet brought in bills for the 
fining of larks and other enthusiastic birds. 


2 2 3 


The Dancing Season. 
his is the great season of balls. In 
that word, “season,” is told the real 
inwardness of balls in May london. The 
real dancing nations have no season ; they 
always dance. For them, and more 
especially in Hungary, dancing takes the 
place of opium or any other means of 
national hypnotisation. No person can 
have travelled much without noting that 
each nation and each class of each nation 
has its own way of se griser. A teetotaller 
in this country is in reality smitten with 
the mania of drunkenness, only he takes 
it out the other way round ; he tries to get 
drunk with hatred of drinks and drinkers. 
The main point is, however, for him, too, 
to get drunk. The Greeks knew that well ; 
they believed firmly in the truth that any 
mode of life must have its orgiastic 
elements. That being so, is it not the 
most charming way out of the difficulty 
if the Bacchic steam is let out by fiery 
dancing ? 


t o % 
Most Healthy and Exhilarating Exercise. 
Lancing is at once the most healthy 

and most exhilarating of exercises. 
Most sports in this country are too serious, 
too exacting, for men over forty or women 
over thirty-five. Dancing can be indulged 
in even at sixty with impunity. The best 
digestions and the wittiest repartees are to 
be'found in countries where young and 
old dance with enthusiasm. Dance is 
rhythmic movement, and what is life 
without some fine rhythm in it? Dancing 
warms up both body and soul, and what 
is life without matter and mind cheered 
up by warmth? The sternest of the 
Greeks, the Spartans, based most of the 
education of their citizens, young or old, 
on strictly ordained dances, so that ’aywyh 
means both the rhythm of dance and 
education. The Romans held dancing 
unworthy of a man. The Romans never 
were more than boors, or at best des 
paysans endimanchés. 


te te te 


The Pedal Grimace. 


n London dancing is not an opium nor 
a sport. It is a misfortune. It is 
like feeling one’s corn trodden upon. The 
young men, quod dicitur, hate it. They 
told me so. One of them assured me 
that he would prefer breaking stones. 
“Why,” he said, “I cannot dance, I will not 
dance. Why should I attempt to make 
grimaces with my feet any more than 
with my face?” There was much in 
that remark. 


called dancing. 


The Solemn-faced Dancer. 
he Englishman’s first unwritten law is 
motionlessness and emotionlessness. 
The face, he holds, must be like a law 
book bound in sheep—stiff, dignified, 
impassive. That is why he dresses so 
well. How can a Frenchman or Italian 
dress well? The contrast between the 
sparkling moyable features of his face and 
the stiff cardboard lines of lis English 
dress is too crying. Not so the English- 
man. The line of his nose is exactly 
parallel to the crease of his trousers. His 
cheeks drop a pic like his jacket. Dancing 
for such persons is almost an outrage—at 
any rate a ridiculous thing. 


cs a bo 


The English Girl as a Dancer. 
It is quite different with the young 
English girl. Many of them can 
dance. I remarked at some other place 
that Frenchwomen walk better than 
Englishwomen; Englishwomen run and 
dance better than marty a Frenchwoman. 
To walk is to do something moderate, 
something bourgeois. That is why French- 
women excel in it. Moreover, they excel 
in hips and ankles. Running or dancing 
is to do something rapid and out of the 
ordinary. It requires more thigh than 
hips, more legs than ankles. Some years 
ago I saw a young girl, a member of the 
family from whom came the Velasquez 
“ Venus,” dance privately a cake-walk. 
Had the long stay of Velasquez’s great 
picture in the house of her parents dowered 
her with unusual grace? Her poses, her 
windings, her whole somatic expression, 
were enchanting. No Rodin could have 
emmarbled that grace. 


Ill-matched Couples. 
hat ravissante creature, that fine English 
girl with her lithe and lilty rhythm, 
how can she get on with that English 
young manasa dancer? At the risk of 
disenchanting a few maidens I venture to 
tell them that she ought not to make him 
dance any too much. Of dancing he holds 
what Rochefoucauld held of loyve—the 
commencement only is interesting. 
% co ae 


A Pleasant Drug. 

ne waltz or two is a pleasant drug, 
more is of evil. If that dear girl 
entertains an idea that her grace while 
dancing will impress “him” she is de- 
sperately mistaken. No grace impresses 
him; he does not so much as notice it. 
He thinks in eight cases out of ten that 
grace is something obscene. The Bishop 
of London thought and thinks so; why 
should not “he”? If men in this country 
liked grace they would alone create it in 
abundance. But men here’ do not like it ; 
they worship only stylishness, 
3) tie i 
Stylishness Necessary. 
A English girl may in dancing draw 
curves with her finely-cadenced 
foot that would make theefortune of 
a painter; it is all in vain. What she 
is expected to be is—stylish. Now it is 
evident that beautiful dancing is the oppo- 
site of “style.” In artistic dancing there 
is full abandon ; in stylishness there is none. 
Good dancing is naive ; “style” is harshly 
self-conscious. The former is the rosy 
dawn of Aurora ; the latter is the dye and 

paint of over-mature age. 
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Qualified Pleasure. 
rom all this it follows that 


balls in season, appa- 
rently the chief attraction for 
the young, are in reality a very 
qualified source of pleasure. Perhaps in 
due time they will cease altogether. As 
now the musicians are fetched from among 
Hungarian gipsies; later on the dancers, 
too, will be ordered from Sicily and Por- 
tugal. When that will be realised my 
English gentlemen friends will haye the 
satisfaction of saying to their dignified 
feet, “‘ I] say, fellow, a reform bill has been 
passed for you. Henceforth you are a 
free man, and no more foolish jumping 
about like a rotten slave.” 


ie tie 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Yawning Hint. 
AN couple of well-known politicians were 
strolling through St. James’s Park 
on their way from the House. A rather 
heated argument was in progress between 
them as they happened to meet a certain 
illustrious peer, who gave vent to a very 
hearty yawn as he passed. 

“D’you see that?” said one of the 
M.P.’s. ‘I’m afraid you're talking too 
much,” 

= a a 
A Principle Misapplied. 
‘The proprietor of a large drapery house 

bought a number of signs reading, 

“Do it now,” and had them hung around 
the office, hoping to inspire his people 
with promptness and energy in their work. 
In his private office one day soon after- 
wards a friend asked him how the scheme 
affected the staff. ‘“ Well, not just the 
way I thought it would,’ answered the 
proprietor. “The cashier skipped with 
£2,000, the head bookkeeper eloped with 
the private secretary, three clerks asked 
for an increase of salary, and the office 
boy tripped up nearly every customer that 
came into the shop.” 

c 4 ite ie 
Where the Trouble Lay. 


he following scrap of conversation was 
overheard the other day; but it has 
probably been spoken or thought thou- 
sands of times a year for ages back. 
“Why don’t you go for a week’s holi- 
day, George ?” suggested the loving wife ; 
“your employer can surely do without 
ou. 
“T know it,” replied her sterner half, 
“but I don’t want him to find it out.” 


it tt a 


Scalped. 
t was in a similar play to the Indiam 
drama recently performed at Drury 
Lane that the late Joseph Jefferson made 
his first stage appearance. Joe was led 
across a bridge by a, tragedian amid the 
report of guns and smell of smoke. 
Irightened, the lad seized the tragedian 
by the hair of his head. “ Let go,” cried 
the victim. But Joe thought he was 
obeying the first law of Nature and he 
clutched tighter. The battle was short 
but decisive. The next moment the 
nervous lad had pulled off the feather 
head-dress, and the noble Indian, an actor 
past the prime of life, stood bald-headed in 
the middle of the bridge. 
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THE DISPUTED HOLE. By Will Owen. 


Interested Spectator: Don’t ’aggle, gents; ‘alve it 
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IS CRICKET A FAILURE? 


‘ ~ LZGES C7, 
| WES 


2 l /- 


Office Boy: Please, sir, | wants this afternoon orf; me grandmother’s dead 
Master: Is that so, James? When did she die? 
Cffice Boy: Er—about—er—five years ago, sir 


Igo 
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M. Bateman. 
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“One thousand pounds for keeping qu 


“So you have succeeded in trac 
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Home Insurance-Is. per 20 Gallons. 


Very Low Premium This! 


The Izal way of insuring is the quick-benefit way. 
There never wasa simpler policy. A very little Izal, 
and even less trouble, used daily in sinks, w.c.s, traps, 
dustbins, etc., safeguards the home against disease 
and smells. Take no risks. See that every nook and 
corner of your house is disinfected regularly with Izal. 
Always keep a bottle at hand. Remember what the 
proverb says about prevention ! 


A yy 


THE PERFECT 
DISINFECTANT. 


EREE “The Izal Rules of Health,” fifty pages of valuable advice on keeping the 
home healthy, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, will be sent free on receipt of a postcard with 
your name and address, by Newton, Chambers and Company, Limited (Dept. 16), 
Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 


Sold by Grocers, Stores, Chemists, etc., everywhere. 6d., 1s. (makes 20 gallons), 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


Aromatic Schiedam 


SCHNAPPS 


The purest spirit distilled 


for human consumption. 


Admirable as a_pick- 
me-up, tonic, or digestive. 


Asa beverage it combines 
happily with aerated 


waters. Ba dit 


And, in addition, Wolfe’s 
Schnapps has well-known 
medicinal yirtues, notably 
in the case of delicate 


women. By ot 


To be had of all Wine 
and Spirit Merchants, 
Licensed Grocers, etc. 


Wholesale Agents for 
the United Kingdom : 


THE FINSBURY 
DISTILLERY CO., 
LONDON. 
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Felix 
A CHARMING PORTRAIT OF MISS CHARLOTTE WIEHE 


Blomfield 
MR. HERBERT C. WORKMAN 
The Danish actress, pantomimist, vocalist, and composer who gave a 


As the Lord Chancellor in ‘‘lolanthe,’’ produced at the Savoy last night. 
performance before the King and Queen on their last visit to Denmark. 


Mr. Workman considers this one of his best parts, and he is certainly 

Miss Wiehe is giving a series of matinées at the Coronet Theatre, Notting seen to great advantage in it. As there will be time for only twelve 

Hill. Her répertoire consists of ‘‘Ma Princesse Carnival,” ‘‘Les Soupers performances of this delightful light opera before the present season 

d’Adieu,” ‘‘L’Homme aux Poupées,” ‘‘La Main,” ‘‘Le Petit Corse,” ‘‘ Mardi- comes to an end, all admirers of Gilbert and Sullivan opera are advised 
Gras,” and ‘‘Colombine” 


to book early if they wish to avoid disappointment 


Hana 
THE SISTERS FLANNELFOOT GIVE AN “EXTRA TURN” ~ 


Mr, Pelissier of The Follies has scored another success in his new season at the New Royalty Theatre, where he 
and the members of his company are making fast and furious fun. The above photograph represents a most 
amusing item from his burlesque of a music-hall entertainment 
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The Chinese Husband. 


RITISH_ husbands 
when their dinner 
parties turn out 


failures are apt to 
grumble at their wives for the cook's 
misdemeanours, but they abstain from the 
practical style of rebuking practised by 
the Celestials. Recently the Chinese pro- 
fessor at a university gave a national 
banquet to fellow professors and was 
much put out because the cookery was 
not to his taste. After a time he got up, 
bowed solemnly, said, “Go lickee wife,” 
and departed, returning presently, smiling 
as blandly as usual, after having adminis- 
tered judicious chastisement to his better 
half. 


Travelling while you Dine. 
fx clerk in a Brighton hotel has a magni- 

ficent scheme in view. It is a circular 
hotel to work on a pivot like a locomotive 
turntable. The object is to give every 
guest a “front room.” 

ca & e 
Ornamenting the Pie. 
n Irish girl who was servant to a lady 

was complimented by her before 
company on the elaborate ornamentation 
of a large pie at dinner. 

“Why, Bridget, you are quite an 
artist. How did you manage to do this 
so beautifully?” she inquired, thinking to 
rally her for the company’s amusement. 

“TIndade it was meself that did it, 
mum,” said Biddy witha malicious grin. 
“JTsn’t it purty, mum? I did it with your 
false tayth, mum.” 


i 
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Greecy. 

he other night a well-known traveller 

delivered a lecture on the architec- 

ture of modern Italy and Greece. The 
temperature of the room became very hot. 
Just as the heat was almost unbearable 
the lecturer continued :— 

“ And now we will turn to Greece.” 

“You're right,” said one of the audience 
who was freely perspiring, “ we will turn 
to grease if we don’t have some of the 
windows opened.” 


A Strong Inducement. 
“The following species of hotel adver- 

tisement will doubtless have attrac- 
tions for many young women with a 
hankering to be chained. “ We can re- 
commend our hotel, ‘Zum Schweizerhof,’ 
in Glattheringen as a pleasant resort for 
families, and we may add that during the 
last season five matrimonial engagements 
were effected on the premises.—Preller and 
Schlauer, proprietors.” 


0.H.M.S. 
n old Scotch lady thought to send as a 
surprise some gooseberries toa friend 
who lived in a large town some thirty 
miles distant. A letter was despatched 
apprising the friend of what was coming. 
Through some mistake the addressee could 
not be found and the latter was returned 
marked, ‘On His Majesty’s Service.” On 
receiving her own letter back the old lady 
exclaimed, “Good gracious! Things are 
comin’ to an awfu’ pass when a body 
canna send a puckle berries but his 
Majesty maun ken a’ aboot it.” 


THE STEAM-ROLLER CURE FOR NERVE-SHATTERED MOTORISTS 


The craze for high speed—and the nervous tension of keeping a ‘‘skinned” eye for the wily policeman in all sorts of disguises—has 

resulted in many well-known motorists suffering from shaky hands and restless eyes. There is a cure, however, for all these troubles 

inasmuch as we learn on the best authority—that of the press—that steam-roller driving is the one and only way in which to restore 
nerve and muscle. Our artist forecasts a scene in Hyde Park in the near future 
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A Fish Story. 
Brows had returned from 
“~ a fishing expedition, 
and after partaking of a 
most welcome dinner was 
relating some of his fishing experiences. 
“Last year,’ said he, “whilst fishing 
for pike I dropped half-a-sovereign. I 
went to the same place this year, and after 
my line had been cast a few minutes I felt 
a terrific pull. Eventually I landed a fine 
pike which had swallowed the hook, and 
on cutting it open to release the hook, 
to my amazement © 
“Ah,” said his friends, 


‘ 


‘you found a 


half-sovereign.” 


“Oh no,” replied Brown, “I found nine 
shillings, sixpence in silver, and threepence 
in copper.” 

“Well, what became of the other 
threepence ?”’ queried his friends. 

“T suppose the pike paid to go through 
the lock with it,” answered Brown. 

ae # co 
Eve, 1907. 
. I hope you won't insist upon a long 
engagement, dearest,” he said ten- 
derly. 

““No, sweetheart, I won’t. You haven't 
money enough to make one enjoyable,” 
she answered practically. 

& rod co 
A Trained Wife. 


icks: Your friend, Marryat, tells me 
he’s got his wife pretty thoroughly 
trained now. 
Wicks: Yes; he’s got her trained so 
that he can make her do pretty nearly 
anything she wants to do. 
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Dover Street Studios 
MR. ALLAN AYNESWORTH AND MISS TEMPEST IN THE FINAL ACT OF “THE TRUTH” 


After a steady fire of petty lies and deceits, which at last take effect upon the trustful husband and bring about a separation, 

the wife resolves to battle with the baneful legacy of untruthfulness she has had from her father and to drive it out of her 

nature if she can. The result is reconciliation with the husband who loves her. Mr. Aynesworth and Miss Tempest, the 
husband and wife respectively, act with great power and conviction. Fortune smiles again upon the Comedy Theatre 
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appointed judges who at present 
adorn the English Bench and give 
so much unnecessary work to the 
Court of Appeal who expressed 
; surprise on being told by a witness 
in the course of his evidence that his 
father was by profession a worm-eater. 
But then, of course, judges are notoriously 
prone to wonder. The only thing that 
does not ever seem to surprise them nor, 
indeed, anybody else, is the regularity and 
frequency with which their judgments are 
reversed in a higher court. Philanthropists 
like Mr. Justice Grantham, professional 
humorists like Mr. Justice Darling, legal 
experts like Mr. Justice Ridley (whose tact 
in the treatment of counsel is only equalled 
by his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
law), never weary of evincing heartfelt 
emotion at the mere mention of any 
incident or fact which has not previously 
been included within the somewhat limited 
scope of their own personal experience. 
te i * 


HEIR eyebrows are in a perpetual 
state of elevation ; questions pour 
from their lips in a limpid stream 
which affords certain if pathetic 

evidence of the shallow pool of worldly 
ignorance from which it springs. But even 
individuals of more varied experience, who 
boast a wider outlook upon life than one 
can hope to find within the minds of his 
Majesty’s judges, may be pardoned for 
never having heard of an obscure pro- 
fession which engages the attention of 
but a small section of our fellow country- 
men, but which nevertheless is not un- 
deserving of the notice of those of us who 
take an interest in the welfare of the 
working classes. 
& % So 


F you have ever bought a cottage in 
the country or a house in London, 
if you haye rented an unfurnished 
flat on the fashionable side of Russell 

Square or hired a jerry-built maisonette on 
Wandsworth Common for the summer 
months, you will doubtless remember 
what a number of apparently trivial 
arrangements had to be made before you 
could finally move in and take possession. 
First of all you had to consult the local 
sanitary expert, who informed you with 
tears in his eyes that all your drains were 
out of order, that there was no hot water. 
in the bathroom, and that the pantry sink 
was a veritable sink of iniquity. 
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OU then called in the local plumber, 
who shook his head for a quarter 
of an hour, sniffed suspiciously at 
all the gas jets, and suggested a 

number of expensive and quite unnecessary. 
structural alterations without which (in 
his opinion) the house would be unfit for 
human habitation. Last of all you sent 
for the local decorator, who produced 
such patterns of wall papers, friezes, dados, 
etc., as he considered suitable for the 
various rooms, but which were all so 
equally hideous that it was almost impos- 
sible for you to come to any definite 
decision upon the subject of their com- 
parative demerits. At first you were 
inclined to favour that sample of 
wall paper upon which was painted 
a pheasant sitting on an oak tree 
engaged in the gratifying pastime 
of swallowing a cherry. 


No. 3.—_Worm-eating. 


T was, if I remember right, one of the 
wisest and wittiest of those recently- 


HEN you realised that this picture 
recurred upon every yard of 
the paper and that you would 
consequently be doomed to 

inhabit a room upon the walls of which 
at least ninety-five pheasants were per- 
petually and vainly endeavouring to 
assimilate the same number of cherries 
your soul yearned for something a trifle 
less sensational, and you finally fixed 
upon a plain pink and grey wall paper 
dotted about with bunches of unripe 
grapes, supported by a dado of imitation 
oak panelling, and crowned by a frieze of 
wonderfully lifelike swallows. 
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HE decoration of your house being 
now completed to the satisfaction 
of every tradesman, if not of your- 
self, you next turned your atten- 

tion to the question of furniture. This is, 
of course, a matter for individual taste. 
Some people prefer the simple style of the 
Italian Renaissance, which consists of a 
bare parquet flooring, one green and gold 
settee in the centre of the room, a gilt 
mirror over the fireplace, and a small 
Tanagra figure on the mantelpiece. 
Others have leanings towards Empire 
furniture, which is, however, very uncom- 
fortable to live with as the chairs are too 
fragile to bear any but the lightest of 
weights, and the task of playing one of 
Mr. Sousa’s marches with any conviction 
on a spinet is one to make the stoutest 
heart quail. There is no furniture—as a 
great many clever people (mostly pub- 
lishers) have said—like books. If you 
place a copy of “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” the second volume of “Straight 
Talks to Young Men,” and a few back 
numbers of Tue Tater in the servant's 
bedroom vou need not trouble to furnish 
it any further. 


UT this simple method can be carried 
to excess, and a whole house which 
relies for its internal decoration 
upon the output of the literary 

profession backed by a sprinkling of pub- 
lishers’ remainders from “The Times” 
Book Club is not one to which you can 
invite guests to spend the week-end with 
the certainty that the visit will be an 
altogether successful one. Again, it is 
always open to you to furnish your villa 
in that early-Victorian fashion of which 
red plush with tassels forms so essential a 
feature. But there is a rapidly-increasing 
prejudice against the style of decoration 
which satisfied our grandfathers, and 
persons are becoming more and more 
inclined to resent living in a house which 
looks like a cross between the Albert Hall 
and a Pullman sleeping saloon. 
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ERHAPS, after all, the best furni- 
ture is of that solid old-fashioned 
kind which was prevalent in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and can 

still be met with in many of the best 
houses to-day. Huge oak arm chairs, 
dark panelling on the walls, heavy chests 
of drawers, grim cupboards, carved 
mantelpieces, wide fireplaces, deep-set 
windows, low raftered ceilings, creaky, 
carpetless stairs, solid doors—all that is 
typical of the national character of this 
our island race—these make for true 
domestic comfort and happiness in the 
home. Nor is such furniture beyond the 
teach of men of moderate means. 
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IME was when it was difficult to 
obtain an antique oak escritoire 
or a set of twelve solid dining- 
room chairs for anything less than 

£10. But nous avons changé tout cela as 
they say in Brittany. Nowadays, thanks 
to the indefatigable labours of the worm- 
eater, we can purchase furniture of almost 
any age, in almost any cond tion of senile 
decay, for a modest sum. The worm-eater 
is indeed a public benefactor, one who 
does good by stealth and would blush to 
find it fame if he had not long ago 
renounced the gentle art of blushing. 
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E is usually an elderly man with a 
sight limp, is.the worm-eater. 
In early youth he was apprenticed 
to a jobbing house carpenter, but 
by sheer ability, by pluck, grit, perseve- 
rance, and the exercise of those qualities of 
body and mind which men call genius, he 
has risen above his station and the sphere 
in which he was born and now occupies a 
position in the professional world as far 
aboye that of his original employer as Port- 
land Place is above Pimlico. He is not, 
however, unduly uplifted by success. He 
does not desert his old master. Nay more 
[More what ?—Ep. I don’t know.—H. G.], 
upon his talents do the finances of his 
employer largely depend. Vainly may the 
carpenter piece together fragments of deal 
into the shape of a bureau; vainly may he 
turn empty wooden biscuit boxes into 
cabinets. The public will not look at his 
wares until the master hand of the worm- 
eater has been laid upon these trumpery 
modern fabrics with a mellowing touch that 
is onlv comparable to that of Father Time. 
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RESTING the common deal arm 
chair from the clutch of the 
carpenter, our hero proceeds 
to paint it all over with a 

solution of beer and boot blacking until 

it presents the appearance of extreme age. 

He then takes a diminutive gimlet from 

his pocket and makes a number of minute 

holes in the legs and back of the chair 
until even an expert would think thata 
worm had been making its nightly nest for 
centuries in the wood from which this 

article of furniture ismanufactured. (N.B. 

—The worm is Nature’s lathe; he turns 

things while you wait. Hence the old 

saying to the effect that the worm will 
turn. You cannot prevent him.) 
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HE chair is now ready to be dis- 
played in the window of “Ye 
Olde Antique Seconde Hande 
Furniture Shoppe,’”’ where it will 
be labelled “A Bargain. Only £37. 
Supposed to have been one of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s family seats,” and will even- 
tually be bought by a wealthy American 
millionaire who wishes to furnish his home 
in Mogsville, Va., in a style some three 
centuries anterior to the discovery of his 
continent. You may wonder perhaps why 
I have included the profession of the 
wornl-eater in this series of “ Dangerous 
Trades.” The danger with which the 
worm-eater is invariably faced is that 
at any moment he may be found out 
and sentenced to six months’ hard labour 
for intent to defraud. ‘Truly ’tis a hard 
life and worthy of all your sympathies. 
In my next article I shall prove be- 
vond a doubt that [This series 
must now cease.—Ip, Tur Tartuer.] 


